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CORRESPONDENCE. 



HoM. WNL H. SEWABD, 

DsAftSis, 

The Tmiteei of the Wmtviild Aoadbict expran to yon 
Uwir liBeert tlianki for yonr compliance with their reqaeet to deliver an Addreaa, laat 
evening, on the sobject of Education : and beg leave to asrare yon of the high gratification 
of the citizen! amembled on that oecaidon. 

We believe that the cireolation of the Addren would prove highly beneficial to the 
canae of Education— a cauae which we all, in common with yon, have moat dearly at 
heart ; ahd with that view, reapectAiUy aolicit a copy the of same for publication. 

WMTmLD^ July STth* 1837. 

In behalf of the Truateea, 

AUS^ SBIITH, 

N. HUSE, 

J. R. BABCOOK, 

ABRAM DIXON. 

WisTnxLn, July 97tli, 1837. 
We, the inatructora, and a committee of the atudenta of the WaaTmLn AoAnunr, 
in behalf of ouraelvea and the achool, preaent our aincere thanka to the Honorable William 
H. SswAED, for hia excellent Addreaa, delivered laat evening ; and believing that ita publi- 
cation would have a beneficial influence in forwarding the cause of Education, dtf reapeet- 
f ully aolicit a copy of the aame for puUication. 

Very Reapectlhlly, 

JOHN M. KEEP, Principal. 
JULIUS BATES, Aaaiatant. 
JOHN DIXON, 

JOHN Looms, 

HENRT A. PRENDEROAST, 
JOHN F. ARNOLD, 
ALBERT REYNOLDS, 

Committee of Studenta. 

Wmttoli^ July 97th, 1897. 
GENTLEMEN— 

It afTorda me great pleaaure, that the dlacourae, delivered laat evening, is conaidered, 
by the board of Truateea, worthy of ita important aubject. If that eatimate of it ia not altoU 
gether too partial, the same motive that induced me to deliver it would seem to Justify my 
consent to its publication. 

I am, very rospectfnlly, 

Your obedient aervant, 

W. H. SEWARD. 

Ai78Tni SxiTH, Esq. 
Rev. N. Husa, 
J. R. Ba.bc GO K, and 
Abbax Dixom, E8<uts. 
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WnsTFiBLi), July 97th, 1897. 
GENTLEMEN^ 

Previous to the receipt of your note of this morning, I had been fiivored with a simi- 
lar request by the board of Trustees. In compliance therewith, I have sent to them 
a copy of my diacourse. Accept my best wishes for the prosperity of your Institution, 
and the aasurance of my sincere respect and esteem. 

W. H. SEWARD. 

JoBM M. Knp, Esq.. Principal. 

Mr. Jcuua BATia, Assistant and 

Meaara. DizoH, Looms, PuNunoAST, I r«m».u#*. ^rtt*«4>»*. 
Emoh, Abhold, and Rbtholm, S ^^ommittee of Students. 



DISeOUBSE. 



Mt Friends-^ 

I congratulate you, in the name of the board of Trustees^ 
upon the respectable acquirements your children have made 
in their elementary studies; and present to both the Instruct- 
ors and Pupils our grateful acknowledgment of the assiduity 
with which their respective duties have been discharged. I 
might perhaps well improve the brief hour in which I shall 
be favored with your attention, by presenting the local advan- 
tages of this institution, illustrating the skill and ability of 
its instructors, and appealing in its behalf on the grounds of 
its profitableness to your children, and the auspicious influence 
it ou^ to exercise upon the future welfare of this part of the 
state, for your generous and constant support But the occa- 
sion seems to invite more general remarks, in aid of the 
efibrts, in which many good citizens are engaged at this con- 
juncture, to elevate the standard of education in our country^ 
It is a fundamental principle of our' government, that the 
general educatioa of the people is the only adequate security 
for the preservation of constitutional liberty. Nevertheless 
this government has been in existence half a century, opera- 
ting for weal or disappointment yet undetermined as it re- 
gards the destiny of the country; and this indispensable secu- 
rity has not been established. It is a fearful truth, that we) 
are rapidly approximating towards the maximum of popula- 
tion and maturity of national character, wealth and power^ 
and yet have made no corresponding advance in moral and 
intellectual cultivation. The thirteen coloniss which scarcely^ 
sixty years ago held a precarious existence on the narrow 
coast of this then unexplored continent, warring at the sam« 
time with distracted energies but desperate resolution, against 
oppression from beyond their eastern sea, and exterminating 
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savages from their western forests, have now become twenty- 
six rich and powerful states, united in one great empire that 
knows no danger, and fears no aggression. Their three mil- 
lions of population have swelled to sixteen millions, their har- 
vests extend far across the continent ; the shores of their 
magnificent rivers and inland seas are crowned vdth cUies 
and villages ; their flag is seen on every ocean, and their voice 
is heard and respected in every civilized land. Whatever 
means art has discovered or affluence affords to ameliorate 
the labors of social life, and to overcome the obstacles and 
develop the resources of the nation, have been subjected and 
employed vnih a degree of energy unprecedented. And still 
the auspices of success continue. New states, rising as if by 
enchantment in the wilderness, are continually seeking admis- 
sion into the great confederacy, while the wealth and power 
of the old states still advance. All this has been done by a 
people who have founded a government that they acknowl- 
edge can be maintained only by their own virtue and intelli- 
gence. And yet that virtue has deteriorated, because that in- 
telligence has npt been^roportionally enlarged. 

It is an interesting and important inquiry, how it has hap- 
pened, that Education alone has been neglected in a country 
where the necessity for its improvement is so universally ad- 
mitted; where all requisite facilities for that purpose exist, and 
where the necessaries and comforts of life are so cheap and 
its cares so light, that those facilities are accessible to all its 
citizens? 

Those who have attempted to answer this inquiry, have 
generally found the explanation in the cupidity which they 
attribute to the American people. They allege that an inor- 
dinate passion for the accumulation of wealth is our great na- 
tional vice ; and that this blights all generous desire for intel- 
lectual improvement. 

I have no faith in this solution ; because I do not believe 
the general cupidity it assui^es. That the people of this coun- 
try are all, as they ought to be, engaged in the acquisition of 
property, is true. It results from their peculiar laws, which, 
forbidding long continued accumulation, and distributing, after 



one or two generations, property that, under other forms of 
govemmenty might be entailed, render it as necessary, as it is 
easy, for each individual to secure a competence. It must 
rarely happen, under our laws, that the estates which can 
with the greatest assiduity be amassed, will be so large as to 
be productive of great pubUc injury ; while the universality 
of the motive to obtain a reasonable competence, and the fa- 
ciUty of acquiring it, exercise an influence, auspicious rather 
than injurious to the political equality so important in a Re- 
public. Sometimes indeed it may happen, as has doubtless 
recently been the case, that in a season of derangement in the 
pecuniary concerns of the country, the desire for accumulation 
may become too engrossing. But that the passion is generally 
more absorbing among us than in other countries, is, I think, 
untrue. 1 believe the rich in this country — ^if any may justly 
be called so where such effective restraints are imposed upon 
accumulation — are more liberal and public spirited ; and the 
poor — ^if such there are where actual destitution is unknown, 
— are more honest than the relative classes in other countries. 
The patriotism of the people, however otherwise it may be af- 
fected, is less impaired by mercenary motives than in other 
countries. Religious and benevolent institutions are more ef- 
fectually supported among us, by voluntary contributions, than 
they are in other countries by compulsory laws. These facts 
seem sufficient to repel the gross accusation of avarice, so imi- 
versally brought against us by foreigners, and often freely ad- 
mitted by ourown citizens. So far as liberal endowment of our 
schools is concerned, ample provision has been made in iaost 
of the states, and may soon be expected to be made through- 
out the union. And the neglect of education among us is 
chiefly exhibited in the failure to improve abounding resour* 
ces. 

This failure seems to me to proceed from an undue feeling 
of self-complacency that pervades the community. In other 
words, however frequent and universal are our acknowledge- 
ments of the necessity of improvemient, we practically regard 
that improvement as accomplished. We have been inflated 
by the sincere praise of the friends of liberty in other coun- 
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tries, tad «^ mdre by the adfiStttieti c^detM^gogaeai wdp^ 
tiisA diarltttaiM at beme. Thus we fiove Im Yeadify yi^dcd 
to the beHef, that tiie grcittt esperiraeBt of Ben^rovnoieiit^ 
which has otAy been miccessifdly ccmuBOficed here, is in faist 
mud ia all its parts, ftHly completed ; and in the aceompliidi- 
meat of no part of it is Attt more geAeml^^MfidteHoe than 
that of populcff ^ducatioii. B* I do Bot greittly misappre- 
hend, we are ttccostomed to ftSicitttte oaiBelTes'upoa'ocir sa- 
pertoriCy to cither nations, not more in regard "to liberty "and 
sources trf" national prosperity, than our iBtelligence afid 
wisdom ; and it has long isince passed into an axiom, and be- 
come tiie chief article of our .political feith and |H*actice, that 
the final judgmesft o{ the people is, upon^yery question of 
right, reaponsilnHty or expediency, ncA merely condusite, bat 
ifiifellibie. 

Now, my feBow citizens, it is not in ^le nature of man to 
advance, when he believes perfection abeady isfttained. The 
WftE^ oi effort would be altoge^er unwise, Vit were ~posai- 
bte, to add to knowlec^ c^reacfy unple, and wisdom id>- 
iK>lutefy infallible. 

It is not my purpose to derogate from ^e intelleetual istaa- 
^ard <^ my coimtiymen, or to j^ld to any nation sc^riority 
over them. I should do as much violence to Boty own national 
^pride as injustice to my -country, in doii^ so. The trutb may 
i>e fakly stated thus ; ^^lat in the scienee of gorerameijt and 
laws, and in eloquence, ^mr statesmen andjinistB ore equal to 
any of ^eir cdtempooaries ; in other departments, and ei^- 
|>ecially those of pwte science, and m the varied literature <»f 
tte age, as well as the fine arts, our scholars are ii^erior to 
those of Europe ; but, at the same time, and what is j^bably of 
far ^ater poUtical importance, educa^OTi, to the ^exteast of 
reading and writing, is more generally difiiised among -die 
American people than it now is or everwrasiaany other coun- 
try, Scotland and Prussiaperiiapsescepted. Bat concedbig aH 
this decidedly £avoraJblecomparisc», tifei(|aestionremams, are 
the people of this country as h^y educated as they mi^ 
and ought to be, in order to maintain and peipetuate the po- 
^5uliar goremment committed to their mre ? It is to %e i^ 



membefed, that we have institutions not merely resernbling 
those of the liberal governments of Europe, in the security of 
certain social and individual rights ; but that all our institu- 
tions are essentially popular ; that our government is emphati- 
cally a democratic republic. Our people ought, therefore, to 
possess a measure of knowledge, not only as great as is en- 
joyed by the citnzens or subjects of other states, but at least as 
much superior as their power and responsibilities are greater. 
It is not enough for us, that our Washington, our Adamses, 
Jefferson, Madison, Clay, and Webster may be equal or su- 
perior to a Wellington, Pitt, Burke, Canning, Peel, or Mel- 
bourn, or the ministers of any or all other countries. States- 
men in those countries, ma greater or less degree, govern 
the people, but here the people control the statesmen. All 
measures which may influence the administration of public 
affairs, or effect a change of national policy, are first discussed 
among the people, and may have their first impulse in a seclu- 
ded town in New England, or a hamlet on the shore of the 
Mississippi. In other countries, when the people err, the 
Throne or a conservative Aristocracy, resists the popular delu- 
sion, and " trammels up its consequences.*' But here no such 
bulwarks exist. An aristocratic order, or influence, is un- 
known ; and the supreme executive of the nation is scarcely 
more independent of popular will or caprice than the humblest 
ofi[icial in the public service. There, errors of administration 
may occur, and leave no greater evil than the mere temporary 
inconvenience resulting from them. A succeeding adminis- 
tration may correct them, and as there is a consolidated go^^ 
vemment and no fixed constitution, whatever changes take 
place, the integrity of the state continues and the government 
remains the same. Innovation, or even usurpation by one 
department of the government of the ancient prerogatives of 
another, may be, and doubtless often is, desirable reform. But 
here the case is directly otherwise. Ours is a confederation 
of independent states, with an established constitution, de- 
fiuing the rights and responsibilities of all the parties and 
the respective powers of all the departments ; and combining 
the whole together in what is confessedly the only form con- 

2 
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sistent with the preservation of our national existence. Here 
all innovation is usurpation, and all usurpation leads either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to revolution and anarchy. 

And now the question is submitted to your candid conside- 
ration, are there found, pervading the great constituency of 
this government, the discipline of mind, and the varied knowl- 
edge requisite for its support ? How large a proportion of the 
people understand, with any degree of accuracy, the com- 
plex, yet simple machinery, by which they exereise in their 
twenty-six states, each independent of all the others, the ne- 
cessary legislation concerning their civil rights, privileges, 
and responsibilities ; and at the same time carry on, in the 
general Congress of the nation, and as one great consolidated 
people, all their matters of war, peace, and conmierce ? How 
great a proportion imderstand the distribution of power and 
responsibility between the legislative, judicial, fiscal, and ex- 
ecutive departments of either the federal government, or those 
of the states ? How large a proportion of them are possessed 
of any adequate knowledge of the history, present condition, 
or prospects of their country ; the mutual relations, and rela- 
tive interests of the states, or the attitude of the country in re- 
gard to other nations ? Certainly it is not requiring too much, 
to say, that the people should be well informed in all the mat- 
ters here enumerated ; for it is within the recollection of us 
all that they have agitated and passed upon them in our elec- 
tions. But we might, perhaps with still greater propriety, 
ask how large a proportion of them have enjoyed the mental 
cultivation which can render the study of these important 
matters interesting to them or capable of their comprehension ? 
I fear, fellow citizens, that the most confiding admirer of our na- 
tional character must admit that in all these respects most un- 
satisfactory answers must be returned. With some superfi- 
cial observers, the intense earnestness with which all classes 
of citizens engage in the political discussions of the day, is 
sufficient evidence of their being possessed of an adequate 
education. It is quite certain, that apathy in regard to 
public affairs is not a national characteristic. But there 
may be on the part of all classes of citizens an active 
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participation in public affairs, while the community posses^ 
neither the intelligence or virtue requisite for safely acting 
upon them. This remark is strikingly illustrated in the French 
character, and has not escaped the vigilant notice of Tacitus, 
in regard to his own countrymen. " The people," says he, " al- 
ways politicians, and fond of settling state affairs, gave a 
loose to their usual freedom of speech. Few were able to think 
vnth judgment, and few had the virtue to feel for the public 
good." To be able to think with judgment and to possess the 
virtue of feeling for the public good would seem to require 
something of the previous mental and moral improvement I 
have mentioned. Yet I think we are content generally with the 
facts, that our citizens are instructed to read and write their 
native language, and. are or may be possessed through the 
public journals of all requisite information concerning politi- 
cal affairs. Assuming these positions, although it is true that 
far more than half of our citizens are not possessed of any 
public newspaper of even the cheapest or most imperfect 
kind, we are accustomed to maintain that the people must and 
do in all cases, of necessity, decide wisely. Voxpopuli^voxDeif 
if it be understood to assert no more than the right of the ma- 
jority of the nation to control the action of the government, and 
the duty of the minority to acquiesce, until they can enlighten 
and convince the majority, is a sound maxim. But if it be 
accepted, as 1 believe it generally is, in its literal sense, that 
the wisdom of the Deity is always in accordance with the de- 
cision of a numerical majority of the people, it is as absurd as* 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings, and is as dangerous 
as it is impious. Men in masses^ and in communities, in their 
collective capacity as well as in their individual action, may, 
and often do, err in judgment. All that moral and intellectual 
cultivation, which is requisite to enable them to distinguish 
truth from error, and reason from prejudice, in the exercise 
of private judgment, is no less necessary in their congregated 
action. There is even greater danger of error in masses, be- 
cause there is greater scope for passion and prejudice, and 
there is also a diminished sense of responsibility. There can 
therefore be no security against error in communities, other 
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than that which protects individuals against it, virtue and in- 
telligence. 

If I am incorrect in regard to the standard of education in 
our country, the means of refutation must be every where 
around us. Elementary works and books of varied science, 
not indeed voluminous and elaborate, but simple and cheap, 
adapted to the understanding, and within the reach of all, 
must be found every where in the land. Every where it must 
be, that measures of public interest are discussed with de- 
liberation upon ample evidence, and our popular elections 
are conducted and determined upon principles of enlightened 
patriotism. Every where the constitution must be respected, 
and the laws in full ascendency. And yet I fear, that an unpre- 
judiced observer would not pronounce this a true picture of our 
condition. Our children and youth are generally dismissed from 
the schools, after some years of misimproved time, at the very 
period when their education has only been fairly commenced. 
Popular works upon morals and government, geography, histo- 
ry, and natural science, which it is the chief achievement of the 
philanthropy of the age to have adapted to the use of schools 
and the capacity of youth of immature years, have scarcely a 
circulation in the country. If there be any truth in the lan- 
guage of all parties, or that of all calm observers, falsehood 
and error often pass current for truth and wisdom ; passion, 
prejudice and local interests are often appealed to — and not 
always without success — ^instead of generous and enlightened 
motives. And our elections are, too often, rather embittered 
personal conflicts for place and rewards, than the deliberate 
discussion of wise measures, or the discerning choice of honest, 
enlightened, and competent men. Almost every State in this 
Union has been within a few years the scene of frequent 
popular disorders and outrages, in which the inalienable rights 
of citizens have been violated, the majesty of the laws defied, 
and the violators of the public peace shielded by popu- 
lar opinion. 

It is worthy of especial consideration, that these indica- 
tions are significant of the tendency of the times ; and la- 
jnentable as they are in themselves, are of vastly greater im- 
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portance, as shadows of forthcoming events. We may be 
most sure that this tendency of things cannot continue, and 
this glorious fabric of government abide the period and con- 
summate the destiny anticipated by its founders. All the 
wisdom derived from experience in the social state would be 
delusion; all the laws by which Providence has decreed ^hat 
nations may exist would be reversed, if it could happen, that 
a state founded upon the principles of universal intelligence, 
and virtue could be maintained when the people have become 
depraved and licentious. Whenever that inteUigence and that 
virtue fail, the government must give place to one in which 
the executive arm will compel tranquility, or perhaps more 
probably will fall before that spirit of anarchy that already 
ever and anon lifts its horrid front among us, as if impatient 
till its fearful hour shall come. The transition need not, and 
probably will not, be rapid ; but it will nevertheless be ef- 
fectual and irrecoverable. And when it shall be complete, 
we may, although unconscious while it takes place, awake, 
like other republican, states, to the experience of a despotic 
government using all the language, forms and symbols of 
freedom. It is marvellous how supine the people of a free 
state may be, while undergoingthis fearful change. The curious 
traveller will yet notice with great interest a humble tenement 
embowered in a garden in Paris, bearing the scarcely faded 
insignia of popular liberty and consular authority, in which 
Napoleon lived, the idol of the French people, during the 
brief period in which he affected the ceremonies of the Ro- 
man republic, while every thought, and every measure of that 
proud spirit, was directed to the establishment of an imperial 
residence in the Tuilleries, and a throne on the ruins of the 
dynasty of St. Louis. It was sufficiently consoling to the Ro- 
man people for the loss of their ancient freedom, when an 
emperor on the occasion of adopting a successor, declared, 
"Under Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, we were the pro- 
perty of one family. By hereditary right the Roman world 
was theirs. The prince is now elective, and the freedom of 
choice is liberty !" The Roman people 

" Wbo once would have brooked 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 
As easily as a King," 
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were now content with the liberty of adopting a iyrwat nomi- 
nated by the reigning incumbent. 

But I may be asked if the standard of education I have 
supposed is not altogether visHonary and impossible. If the 
proposition were equivalent to that oiHiQ perfectibility of the 
human mind, adopted by the philosophers who waited at the 
altar when the regeneration of tiberty occurred in France, I 
should unhesitatingly disavow it. That experiment failed 
with circumstances of such unheard of calannty and terror, 
as not merely to produce a renunciation of the ultra theory 
of the philosophers, but to dishearten for a season the friends of 
rational liberty throughout Europe. Nevertheless, a standard 
of popular education, by which a far greater proportion than 
a numerical majority of the electors should, beside the naked 
acquirements of reading and writing, be instructed in the use 
and application of numbers ^ m th& geography of their own 
country, and more generally in that of other countries; in the 
important events and characters in the history of the Ameri- 
can people; the form of their government audits comparison 
with those of other states ; in the general policy of its laws, 
with such studies of a more peculiarly scientific kind as would 
enable them « to think with judgment," in relation to the oc- 
currences of their time, would seem to be a very feasible ad- 
dition to the elementary education now offered by our com- 
mon schools to every dnld in the state. All this education 
at least must have been contemplated by the founders of 
this government. Think you that they regarded the scarcely 
more than mechanical acquirements of reading and writing 
as constituting that standard of education which was to sustain 
this exquisitely organized, yet most confiding government ? 
No ; I rather understand them as requiring so great an eleva- 
tion of virtue and intelligence, that the people could well com- 
prehend, and justly approve or condemn, all the measures of 
government. And if sudi an elevation is not attainable, then 
is human liberty, for which they hazarded their lives, fortunes 
and honor, a phantom ; and all their wisdom was delusion. 

Great as the undertaking to establish such a standard of 
education seems to be, it is mconsideraUe^ compared with 
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what has already been accomplished. It is only about 
three hundred years, since a Bible, now so cheap as to be 
found in the hands of the most humble of the race for 
whom it had then been promulgated more than fifteen hun- 
dred years, was obtained only by the tedious and laborious 
multiplication of manuscript copies, and was sold at a price 
that rendered it a sealed book to all but the affluent. Books 
of the bewildered sciences and arts, that had then obtained, 
were still more rare, and were more valuable than a thou- 
sand times their present cost. Even the ability to read and 
write was a qualification so rare, that it entitled its fortunate 
possessor to be the counsellor of kings, and to an exemption 
from the capital punishment adjudged against felony. If at 
that period, some philanthropist had predicted, that in the 
close of the eighteenth century, in a country then undis- 
covered, a race would exist among whom the Bible would be 
found in every family ; a greater number of books in a single 
city than the world then contained ; that all the population of 
a great empire would be able to read and write their native 
language ; that the boasted mysteries of all science then known 
to the few, who pursued their solitary studies in cloisters, 
would be revealed to all the world, with ten thousand dis- 
coveries never yet ** dreamed of in their philosophy ;" would 
not the prophecy have been thought more visionary than my 
present belief, that with the aid of earnest and wisely di- 
rected effort, all the acquirements of academical and collegi- 
ate education of this day, may, within less than half a century, 
constitute the ordinary proficiency in our common schools ? 

If then the proposed standard of education be attainable, 
and if it be true that the great reason why it has not been es- 
tablished, is the miserable prejudice prevalent among us, that 
we are wise enough already, what is required to be done is 
to correct and enlighten public opinion — ^the sole agent of 
reform in this country. 

This, however, is not easy of accomplishment, for it 
is not a mere vulgar prejudice that is to be removed. 
The same delusive self complacency prevails, if not so 
extensively, yet lamentably prevails among the classes 
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of the commnnity most highly educated. Every Where 
the student lays aside, most generally forever, his studies at 
the moment when he closes his connection with the institu- 
tion in which he has acquired the elements of education. Our 
physicians, our lawyers, our divines, our politicians, and even 
our instructors of youth, seem too often to suppose when they 
enter upon the active duties of their vocation, that they have 
acquired all the knowledge requisite for their discharge, and 
forget that they are, at that moment, only qualified for the 
higher and more elevated course of study that leads to success, 
distinction, and usefulness. Let us then remember for our- 
selves, and inculcate upon the people that our progress thus 
far has but led us to the vestibule of knowledge. When we 
see the people content in the beUef that they know all that is 
known or is desirable to be known, let us instruct them that 
there is a science that will reveal to them the hidden and per- 
petual fires in which are continually carried on the formation 
and modification of the rocks which compose this apparently 
solid globe, and from whose elaborate changes is derived the 
sustenance of all that variety of vegetable life with which it is 
clothed. That another will disclose to them the elements and 
properties of those metals which men combine or shape with 
varied art into the thousand implements and machines by the 
use of which the forest world has been converted into a family 
of kindred nations. That another solicits their attention, 
while she will bring in review before them, so that they can 
examine with greater care and instruction than did their great 
progenitor in the primitive garden, all the races of animated 
beings, and learn their organization, uses and history. That 
another will classify and submit to their delighted examination 
the entire vegetable kingdom, making them familiar with the 
virtues, as well as the forms of every species, from the cedar 
of Lebanon, to the humble flower that is crushed under their 
feet. That another will decompose and submit to their ex- 
amination the water which fertilizes the earth, and the invisi- 
ble air they breathe ; will develop the sources and laws of 
that heat which seems to kindle all life into existence, and that 
terrific lightning which seems the especial messenger of divine 
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wrath to extinguish it. Let us teach that the world of mat^ 
ter in which we live, in all its vast variety of form, is influen- 
tial in the production, support, and happiness of our own 
life, and that it is passing strange, that with rainds en^ 
dowed vnth a capacity to study that influence and measur- 
ably direct it, we should yield uninquiringly to its action, as if 
it were capricious accident, or blind destiny. Shall we not^ 
excite some interest when we appeal to the public to learn 
that science which teaches the mechanism of our own 
wonderfully and fearfully fashioned frames, and that other 
science which teaches the vastly more complicated and del- 
icate structure of our immortal minds? Who would not 
follow vnth delight that science which elevates our thoughts 
to the heavens, and teaches us the magnitude, forms, distances, 
revolutions, and laws of the globes that fill the concave space 
above us ? And who, with thoughts thus gradually conducted 
through the range of the material universe, would not receive 
with humility, yet with delight, the teachings of that spirit of 
divine truth which exalts us to the study of the character and 
attributes of that glorious and beneficeiit Being whose single 
volition called it all into existence ? Let us teach the people all 
this, and let us show them that while we sit contentedly in 
comparative ignorance, the arts are waiting to instruct us how 
to reduce the weary labors of life ; philosophy, how to avoid its 
errors and misfortunes ; eloquence, poetry and music, to 
eheer its way and refine our affections ; and that religion is 
most efiicient when she combines and profits by all these in- 
structions, to conduct us to happiness in a future state. Above 
all let us inculcate, that the great and beneficent Being 
who created us and this material universe, has established be- 
tween each of us, and every part of it cognizable by our 
minds, relations more or less intimate. That he has impressed 
not more on the globes that roll through the infinitude of 
space, than on the pebble that lies beneath our feet ; not 
more on the immoveable continent than the rolling sea ; not 
more on the vnnd and lightning than the etherial mind of 
man ; and not more on the human soul than the dimly lighted 
instinct of the glow worm, or the insect visible only by mi- 

3 
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eroscopic aid — '^laws that (}etenniQe their organization, their 
duration, time, place, circumstance and action : that for 
oiu: secunty improvement and happiness he has subjected the9e 
laws to our keen investigation and perpetual discovery : and 
that vast as is the range of that discovery, so vast, and more 
extended than we can describe, or can yet be conceived, 19 
knowledge ; and to attain all this knowledge — is Education !" 

Thus may we disabuse ourselves of the great national preju- 
dice that we are wise enough already, by learning that all we 
have acquired is only enough to teach us that we know nothings 

Of course it is not supposed that education in this 
broad extent can be diffused so that it can be equally 
shared by all the community. Nevertheless it is certain 
that by means of persevering improvement in the sys* 
tem of instruction, the standard of knowledge that has ob- 
tained among us may be ccmtinually elevated. What render? 
the sciences and the arts 90 conducive to the advancement of 
the human mind, is, that no one of the entire circle is or can, 
in the nature of things, be perfected. The acquisition of 
what has already been discovered is sufficient employment* 
and affords abundant sati^action to the mass of mankind, 
while the curiosity of the more gifted few, and the honors and 
rewards which await them, will always ensure the progress 
of invention, just in proportion as discoveries already made 
become common. 

Let us imagine tlus whole people educated to the extent 
that I have supposed practicable; and then can we conceive 
the immense and glorious change which would have come 
upon the condition of our country ! Then indeed would our 
public councils be worthy the dignity of a race that had as- 
serted and maintained their capability of self-government ;— 
vice and crime would no longer obtrude themselves every 
where among us ; — mutual truth, justice and forbearance in 
society would, more than human laws can do, protect us all 
in our personal rights ; eiJarged views of public policy and 
disinterested patriotism would engage us all in continued 
national improvement, and facticHi would be banished from 
all oiu* borders. 
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I have enlarge ^P^ ^^^ extent of the field of education, 
because it has seemed to me that one of the chief obstacles 
to its cultivation is the contractedness of views on the part of 
those engaged in it. It is obvious that there must always b^ 
various grades of education, and corresponding grades in the 
institutions in which it is to be attained ; and that all these 
will flourish only when all are cherished. They must and 
will have a reciim>cal influence upon each other. If the stan^ 
dard of our professional education be advanced, that which 
obtains in our colleges must be elevated also, and in propor- 
tion as that of our colleges rises, that of our academies will 
follow ; and as that of our academies ascends, that of our com- 
mon schools must attain a higher rank. Most of these 
institutions seem to contain no principle of self-improvemeftt, 
and this results from the universal lethai^ of the people in re- 
gard to them. Precisely, or nearly so, the same standard of 
education, the same qualifications for instructors, and the same 
routine of studies for pupils, and the same limited results are 
found respectively in them all ; and these with very slight im- 
provements, are the same that prevailed thirty years ago. 
Notwithstanding the general belief that our common schools 
require the sole effort, I believe it a measure quite as indis- 
pensable and of as great efi[iciency, to elevate the standard of 
our colleges and academies, and to increase the number of 
students received in them. It is in these institutions that 
the instructors and patrons of the schools of an inferior grade 
must be educated. It is to the efforts of such patrons and in- 
structors that the common school system is chiefly indebted, 
and its present inefi[iciency is to be attributed to their limited 
influence. Let us beware how we yield on this point too 
much under' the influence of our righteous national prejudice 
against every thing that might contribute towards the produc- 
tion of an aristocratic order or influence. The aristocracy 
with which the world has been scourged was never that pro- 
duced by science and learning. That education increases 
the power of Chose who enjoy its advantages is true ; — and in 
this best sense is education aristocratic. In this sense science 
and learning always will create, an aristocracy in every 
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country where they are cherished. Not an uistocracy of 
birth, for it is education that has exploded among us the 
prejudice in favor of birth. To it we owe our exemption 
from the error prevalent all over the rest of the world, that 
no man is so fit, or so well entitled to be a king as he who is 
the son of a king ; none so brave as he whose father was a 
warrior ; none so well* entitled to the enjo}rment of wealth as 
he whose ancestors were rich. Nor is the aristocracy pro- 
duced by education that of wealth; for knowledge pays no 
respect to mere wealth — ^it humbles all pretensions except 
those of virtue and intellect. But the aristocracy produced 
by education is the increased power and inj9uence of the 
most enlightened, and therefore most useful members of so- 
ciety. However repugnant we may be to admit its truth, and 
however glaring may be the exceptions to it, it is nevertheless a 
sound general principle that knowledge is power. Whatever 
there is in our lot that distinguishes us from the peasantry of 
continental Europe, or the turbaned followers of the prophet, 
or the mutually warring Africans in their native deserts, or 
theii* abject offspring here, or the aborigines of our forests, 
all is knowledge obtained by education ; and compared with 
all those classes of our common race we are aristocratic. We 
exercise greater power — ^because we are wiser ; and, therefore; 
better than they. In every stage of society this tendency of ed- 
ucation has been discovered. He who first learned the mal- 
leable property of iron when exposed to heat, and first shaped 
the axe and the plough-share, became an aristocrat. He who 
first attenuated and wove the fleece — ^he who first smoothed and 
rendered pliable the skins of beasts — ^he who first erected the 
rude huts for his tribe ; all these, all classes of mechanics, have 
in their day been, and all who exercise their callings will be, 
aristocrats. They all exercise an influence, great in propor- 
tion to their knowledge. It is inevitable, because it is in the 
wisdom of providence that the world shall be governed by as- 
cendent minds. Our own observation shews us daily, that 
knowledge gives the capacity for usefulness ; and he who is, 
or is esteemed useful, is invested with power. In agricul- 
ture, he who adds science to labor, is an aristocrat, compared 
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with the drudge who performs an allotted task. He, who in 
the mechanic arts adds skill to patient industry, rises instantly 
above the uninstructed artisan ; and he, who to industry and 
skill adds taste, is far above the competition of the dull and 
plodding workman. If at this day wealth sometimes usurps 
the place of intellect, and appropriates its honors, it is 
only because public sentiment is perverted, and requires the 
correction it would receive from a higher standard of educa- 
tion. But although education increases the power and influ- 
ence of its votaries it has no tendency like other means of pow- 
er to confine its advantages to a small number—- on the con* 
trary, it is expansive and thus tends to produce equality, not by 
levelling all to the condition of the base, but by elevating all 
to the association of the wise and good. If then we would 
advance popular education, if we would secure the success of 
our common schools, and extend their advantages to all, we 
must remember that education is a catholic cause, and must 
banish all prejudices that retard improvement in any direc- 
tion. 

There remains to be noticed an error scarcely less exten- 
Mve, or less pernicious than any I have mentioned. It is that 
which limits to a comparatively lower standard, the education 
of the female sex. We may justly boast in this country a 
a higher and more deferential regard — a more chivalrous de- 
votion to the sex than is exhibited in any other nation. I my- 
self have compared our sentiments and customs, in this respect, 
with those of western Europe. I have seen, indeed, in some 
other countries, the more ardent and impassioned devotion 
that marks the clime where licentiousness assumes the name of 
love, but is imbued with none of its sentiment, nor elevated by 
any of its purity. I have seen under colder skies, more hum- 
ble homage paid to individuals, because they were distin- 
guished byleaming, accomplishments, birth, wealth or beauty. 
But it is in this land only that respect, and tenderness 
are yielded to the sex because they are women. If the 
vehement imagination of other icountries is here subdued, 
and passion is modified, the romance and poetry of other 
lands are here reduced to a real and living sentiment. 
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There is no other country ^wfaere the humblest female 
receives, from the highest in rank of the other sex, the 
surrender of the chief place in public assemblies, not more 
than the social circle — in accidental meetings by the way, 
not less than in the ceromonials of fasUonable life. In Italy, 
called the land where beauty wields despotic sway, I have 
seen women rolling huge stones from the mountain roads. In 
France, the land of gallantry and politeness, I have seen them 
performing the labor of porters. In refined old England, the 
task of scavengers of the streets. And in all diose countries, 
I have seen them employed in field labor, with countenances 
hardened by exposure to all vicissitudes of vreather, and 
hands familiar with the spade and the plough. It reflects 
great honorupon our national character that such degradation 
of the sex is never exhibited here. But there yet remains 
a duty towards the female sex to be learned by us all ; 
and that is, to make their education equal always to that 
of the other sex. He, it seems to me, is a dull observer, whc 
is not convinced that they are equally qualified with the other 
sex, for the study of th^ magmficent 'creation around us, and 
equally entitled to the happiness to be derived from its pur- 
suit : and still xnore blind is he, who has not learned that it 
was the intention of the Creator to commit to them a higher 
and greater portion of rec^nsibility in the education of the 
(youth of both sexes. They are the natural guardians of the 
young. Their abstraction from the engrossing cares of life, 
affords them leisure both to acquire and communicate knowl- 
edge. From them the young m(xce willingly receive it, be- 
cause the severity of discipline is reUeved with greater ten- 
derness and affection, while their more quick apprehension, en- 
during patience, expansive benevolence, higher purity, more 
delicate taste and elevated moral feeling, qualify them for 
excellence in all departments of learning, except peiiiaps the 
exact sciences. If this be true, how many a repulsive, bigo- 
ted and indolent professor will, in the general improvement 
of education, be compelled to resign his claim to modest as- 
siduous and affectionate woman? And how many conceited * 
pretenders who now wield the rod in our common sehools^- 
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witbout the' knowledge of human natnre requisite fot its dis« 
Greet exercise-^too indolent to improi^ and too {nroud to dis-> 
chai^ge their responsible duties, will be driren to seek subsis- 
tence elsewhere ? It is not^ as is generally supposed, Uie f&^ 
male sex alone who suffer by this exclusion from their pro- 
per sphere. Whatev^ is lost to the other sex, of the ad- 
vantages of their nurture and cultivation^ is an additional loss 
to our common race. 

Fellow citizens, it is less the object of this discourse to pve 
practical suggestions for the r^orm of education, than it is to 
excite an interest in its behalf ; yet I will add, in order that 
it may not appear altogether impracticable, that tf we would 
communicate an effibctire impulse to the cause, we ate not to 
wait the action of the government. Our government acts 
only in obedience to popular influence, and in pursuance of 
popular direction. It is not in its principles to anticipate the 
one, or re»st the other. Like all other reforms, this must be 
effected by the combination of individual effort, in enlight- 
ening and stimulating the public mind. In the i^resent case 
puMic feeling is not to be reached from a distant point* A 
more {»*acticable course is ofiered. We must begin at home, 
with the schools arounds us, and aiMong that portion of the 
community in \^ch we reside. Let us revive the system of 
visitation and examination d our academies and schoolsii 
This all important feature in every plan of public instruction 
has, during a long period, fallen into desuetude. The officers 
invested with the responsibility of dischai^ging the duty, un« 
fortunately, are selected as tibe favorites ol some poUtical 
party, and do not even make a nominal visitation of the insti- 
tutions subject to their examination. The right of visitation, 
however, is not divested from parents and patrons of these 
schools. If, in addition to the examinalicHis heretofore prac- 
tised, there could be adopted some plan m pursuance of which, 
inititutions of equal rank situated in the same vicinity could be 
brou^t into comparative examination, competition would at 
once be produced between instructors, and emulation among 
the pu{Hts ; a renewed interest would be excited on the part 
of parents, and a lively concern in the whole community. 
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To all patriots and christians the appeal is a solemn one, to 
consider the subject upon which I have presented these hasty 
remarks, and adopt such measures as shall be fotmd e:iEpedient 
to discharge the responsibility they owe to their children, to 
the church of our Saviour, to our common country, and to the 
great family of mankind. Situated although we are, in a re- 
mote angle of this great and leading state, our position is not 
altogether obscure, nor will our influence be altogether un- 
availing. We are sure of S3rmpathy and co-operation, for 
there is every where to be found solicitude concerning this 
important matter, capable of being kindled into intense inte- 
rest, and auspicious of distinguished success. If to misem- 
ployed time and abused privileges of our own, we add the 
Meep damnation' of neglect of our children's moral and in- 
tellectual cultivation, the calamity will be immeasurable. 
But if by the same fatal error we suffer this glorious fabric of 
government, consecrated to liberty, to be abandoned by that 
blessed protectress, because we leave to expire the flame that 
ought to bum perpetually on her altars, there will then be no 
hope for our country forevermore. And if, after having taken 
the guidance of the human mind in this renovated age, we 
suffer our light to become extinguished, the misfortune for our 
whole race will be irretrievable, until God in his mercy shall 
raise up, in another age, and perhaps on another continent, a 
people worthy of the high responsibility. 

To the pupils of this institution I address, as may be ex- 
pected, a word of advice, with all the sympathy that a recol- 
lection of early studies, imd regret of later privation of them, 
inspire. They will find, as they advance in life, that the pur- 
suit of education, sure as it is, when perseveringly followed, 
to lead to usefulness, honor and happiness, n continually 
exposed to seduction. In early life the graces of personal 
beauty, and the vigor of youth, will seem to say, " Put your 
confidence in us ; we wiU conduct you to true happiness." 
Associations of friendship and affection, natural and eminently 
desirable, and capable of being rendered holier and more en- 
dearing by mental and moral cultivation; yet if erroneously 
formed or pursued, will divert them from the way that leads 



to high fittainment. Ambition for power^ and the Just of 
wealth, will struggle hard for the mastery of their young 
hearts, when they shall have ejitered upon the stage of active 
life, and partial or temporary success will excite unreasona- 
ble and buoyant hopes, to give place too soon to disgust and 
despair. Let them remember, when these seductive agencie^ 
tussail them, that the pursuit of knowledge must be perseve- 
ring ; and let them always remember that it must be perse- 
vering not merely while they remain pupils of this prepara- 
tory institution, or until they receive the parting benedic- 
tion of Alma Mater, or have closed the probation of profes- 
sional studies, but all their lives long. They only are secure 
against disappointment in the expectation of the adventitious 
advantages of education, whose motives are elevated above 
them, and who seek knowledge never for the honor, power or 
gratitude that it is almost sure to confer, but for its own sake 
and the ability for usefulness it creates. The graces and 
vigor of youth do not fail and fade more rapidly than the 
mind ceases to derive pleasure from their possession, and the 
enjoyments they offer. .AH associations of fHendship and af- 
fection are sources of happiness only when they aid in eleva- 
ting the mind and affections. Ambition for power and ex- 
cellence becomes a consummg disease, when it transcends 
the limits assigned it, as an incentive to self-improvement. 
Wealth is a pageant that can never elevate an ignoble or 
satisfy a generous mind, while poverty and misfortune can 
never debase a cultivated intellect. We must seek higher 
motives than all these, and to ihsi end let us remember, 
that the beneficent Creator has given us all a moral sense to 
be enlightened and elevated ; intellectual powers to be con- 
tinually exercised and invigorated; social affections to be de- 
veloped and refined ; and religious aspirations to be cherished 
and purified. That all these faculties and affections are given 
to enable us to secure our own happiness, and promote 
that of others. And that he who shall most assiduously and 
perseveringly improve them in humble dependence upon the 
divine protection and guidance ; and with motives of the most 
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extensive benevolence, will be most successful, most honored, 
most beloved, and most happy in this life ; and when its 
sands shall be spent, will be best prepared to appear in the 
presence of the great Author of them all, and await there his 
gracious behest for the life that commences beyond the 
bounds of mortal vifioiL^ 
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